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‘In this number of LCM' the Editor, who is still hoping to receive the 350th subscription, 
continues that reiteration (not an ‘agonizing reappraisal’) of his editorial principles that is 
prompted by receipt of EMC (which he always wants to call ECM), its EDITORS' NOTE and the sep- 
arate fly-sheet FROM THE EDITORS, the latter of which generously notes ‘the successful example 
of the Liverpool Classical Monthly' in encouraging ‘shorter notes which are likely to promote 
continuing discussion’ (BINEIN?), but which also says that ‘the pages will be smaller [sc. than 
those of the old series] (similar to most other classical journals)’ and that ‘articles will be 
refereed by experts in the appropriate areas’. These two points are ones on which LCM has been 
criticized, but the Editor is unrepentant: the page size makes for convenience in typing and in 
printing, and the lack of referees other than the Editor (who can hardly claim to be expert in 
all appropriate areas and is in any case inclined to keep his opinions of articles to himself) 
contributes (he is sure) both to the provocation of discussion (this is the first time he has 
received and printed two rejoinders to the same note in the same month) and to the relaxed 
style which contributors are free to adopt and which makes for readability. The EDITORS' NOTE 
from which this Editor quoted last month continues ‘What is important is that the papers be in- 
ternally consistent and conform, as much as possible, to the “house style"', and this, and the 
‘style sheet’, which employs the mandatory ‘'should', suggest that the Editors of what is clear- 
ly going to be a very professional journal will be authoritarian rather than libertarian. 

The Editor was once obsessive (if not pedantic) at least about references - four years ago 
(LCM 3. 3{Mar.1978], 55). But he soon mellowed (LCM ¢.5[May 1979], 83, 4.é[Jun.1979], 105) and 
is now inclined to print articles in the form in which they are received, making the author re- 
sponsible for the form of reference as he is for the content of his article, though he is not 
above occasional and often inconsistent regularization and even alteration to conform with what- 
ever may be his current foibles (as that ‘whose’ is not the genitive of ‘what', which is ‘of 
which'). Such consistency as there is is provided only the the type-face, and, truth to tell, 
the Editor does not think that even internal consistency in articles is really very important, 
provided that what is written is intelligible. Speed of communication is the aim of a vehicle. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 
LCM 7.2(Feb.1982), 25 n.9: add to the name of B.Marzullo the reference Phil. 124(1980), 189ff.. 

n.10: the reference is not to n.12 but to n.13. 
LCM 7.5(May 1982), 76. The Editor received from D.P.Fowler the following communication, which 
he was too thick to decipher, but subsequent elucidation shows that it belongs here, and he 
prints it as received for the amusement of readers. 

quantum mutatus ab illo! 

ut dtxtt illa Ntun, 

"non sum laetatus." 

They should be able to make the necessary correction for themselves. 


Some of the pages in this issue have 65 lines, others 70. More inconsistency: 
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ROBERT J.ROWLAND, Jr.(University of Missouri): A Sardinian bronzetto in Syracuse 
LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 78-81 


Among the objects on display in the Museo archeologico nazionale, Siracuse, is a 
previously unpublished bronze figurine of a warrior, 15 cm. tall (inv.nr.61220), said 
td have been discovered casually at Mineo, some 60 km. NW of Syracuse’. The style of 
the figurine and the accoutrements of the warrior clearly indicate that the bronzetto 
is of Sardinian origin, similar to many other nuragic bronzetti already known’. Typi- 
cal nuragic features are, on the front (fig.1, p.79), the horned helmet, the cloak with . 
a triangular clasp, the broad sword, the upraised right hand, and, on the back (fig.2, 
p.79) the hatch marks on the neck, and the round shield with conical boss. 

How did a nuragic bronze arrive in Sicily? It is easy to deny the authenticity 
of the find? without an adequate explanation for its presence in Sicily. However, the 
fact that it was found at Mineo, or at least said to have been found there, may pro- 
vide a clue. Mineo, ancient Menaeum, was founded in the 460s B.C. by the Sicel king 
Ducetius as his original base for expanding Sicel territory at the expense of the Greek 
cities*. Although Diodorus Siculus, our sole source, does not say so, it is reasonable 
to suppose that, in the generation after Himera, Ducetius had at least the moral and 
quite possible the material support of the Carthaginians in his anti-Greek efforts. By 
460, Carthage had extended its sway over a large part of Sardinia®, and was certainly 
in a position to have sent detachments of Sardinian troops to Sicily®. Alternatively, 
as we are reminded by the presence of Etruscan mercenaries on both sides in Carthage's 
later war against Agathocles, Sardinian troops could have travelled to Sicily on their 
own’. 

Any discussion of Sardinian warriors in horned helmets must lead to a considera- 
tion of the problem of the Shardana, a problem of long duration in Mediterranean hist- 
ory. In the most recent study of the problem, N.K.Sandars concludes that the Shardana, 
having come originally from northern Syria, after attacking the Eaypt of Ramesses III, 
stayed for a time in Cyprus from which they (or at least some of them) migrated to Sar- 
dinia, not before the early 12th century®. The similarities between nuragic warriors 
and the Shardana as represented on Egyptian art are obvious. The next appearance of 


1. I am grateful to the officials of the Soprintendenza alle Antichita della Sicilia 
orientale for having given me permission to publish this figurine and for having 
provided the photographs, figures 1 & 2 on p.79. This paper was originally read at 
the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in December 1977: sub- 
sequently, rewritten in Italian, it was accepted for publication in vol.31 of Sco. 
During the summer of 1981 the new editor of that journal decided not to publish the 
4 i after all. Hence this present version is essentially the same as jt was in 

977. 


2. The basic study of the nuragic bronzetti is G.Lilliu, Seulture della Sardegna nur- 
agica (Verona 1966); the most recent bibliography is found in A.M.Bisi, 'L’apport 
phéntcten aux bronzes nouragiquee de Sardaigne', Latomue 36(1977), 909-932. Miriam 
S.Balmuth has published another four in American museums in ‘Sardinian bronzetti in 
American Museums', Studt Sardi 24(1975-77), 145-156. : 


3. It is possible that our bronzetto is the same one which D'Agostino mentions in Dia- 
loghi di Archeologia 3.1-2(1969), 57 n.2, and which Bernabd Brea (without giving 
reasons) denies was found in Sicily (Studt Etruscht 43[1975], 43 n.178). 


4. P.Zancan, 'Ducezto', in Enciclopedia italiana 13(1932), 247-8; Diodorus Siculus 11. 
76.3, 78.5, 88.6, 90.1-2 & 91.1 - 92.4, 12.8.1-4 & 29.1; D.Adamesteanu, 'L'ellentz- 
aztone della Sictlia ed il momento di Duceato', Kokalos 8(1962), 167-198. 


5. S.Moscati, Fenict e cartaginest in Sardegna (Milan 1968), 66-80; F.Barecca, La Sar- 
degna fenicta e puntca (Sassari 1974), 43-54. 


6. For Libyan and Iberian mercenaries in the Punic army in Sardinia see Pausanias 10. 
17.9; cf. also Diodorus Siculus 16.73.3 and Plutarch, Timoleon 20.8 & 28.11; M. 
Szabo, ‘Zur Frage des keltischen Fundes von Isthmia', Acta Antiqua 16(1968), 173-7. 

7. Diodorus Siculus 19.106.2 & 20.11.1. 


8. The Sea Peoples: Warriors of the Anctent Mediterranean (London 1978), 198-9. 
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Shrdn or of other peoples bearing the same name is on the Phoenician inscription found 
at Nora, Sardinia, dating to the ninth or early eighth century’, if not earlier™, For 
some scholars ‘the continuity of the name shrdn ... is the single most persuasive con- 
nection of the sea peoples with Sardinia'™ ; but for L.Aigner Foresti” the three cent- 
ury gap during which Shardana do not appear is a powerful argument against the identi- 
fication of the Shardana of the sea peoples and Shrdn of the Nora stone. However, no- 
body would suggest that the Baal Shamin of the fourteenth century is a different deity 
from the Baal Shamin of the tenth century even though he is unattested in the interval ®. 
Gaps in the evidence are the weakest of arguments. : 

In 1966 R.Grosjean established what Barnett called a plausible connexion between 
the sea peoples and Corsica, the possibility of which is accepted by Sandars™. The cen- 
tral point of Grosjean's argument was the style and accoutrements of the well-known 
Corsican statue-menhirs. New discoveries in Sardinia now expand the plausibility of 
Grosjean's argument to include Sardinia as well. Two additional menhirs, without fig- - 
uration, have been found in the locality Perda Longa in the territory of Pula, i.e. 
within the territory of the ancient city of Nora™®. However, Barnett (CAH, loc.cit in 
n.14) continues 'it fits the evidence fairly well that the builders of the nuraghi ap- 
pear suddenly in Sardinia between ca. 1400 and 1200 B.C.'. 

Unfortunately, such a conclusion does not fit the evidence. One of the main prob- 
lems confronting the student of the prehistory of Sardinia is that of the date of the 
introduction of the characteristic large stone structures on that island, the nuraghi. 
Early discussions tended to be somewhat vague and impressionistic; but all who have 
dealt with the problem are united in their assumption that the conception behind these 
tholos-like structures must have been imported from elsewhere, invariably from the east, 
generally (in recent times) from the almost obvious source, Mycenaean Greece, either 
directly or indirectly”. 

The discovery of C-14 dating seemed to provide scientific confirmation. However, 
the application of C-14 dating to early nuragic Sardinia has been beset by problems both 
methodological and evidentiary. First, there are really too few C-14 dates upon which, 
at present, to build a solid chronological framework: 1), wood from the central tower 
of Su Nuraxi, Barumini, yielded a date of 3420 + 200 BP* 2) samples from the nuraghe + _ 
Brunku Madili, Gesturi, yielded a date of 3770 + 250 BP™; 3) Professor Lilliu reports 4+ 
a date of 1399 + 50.B.C. (nresumably 3349 + 50 BP) for the nuraghe Pizzinu, Posada”. 
That the nuraghe Brunku Madili is a pseudo-nuraghe or nuraghe a corridoio perhaps ren- 
ders its date irrelevant to the question of the introduction of the tholos-type nuraghe, 


9. F.M.Cross, 'An interpretation of the Nora stone’, BASOR 208(1972), 13-19. 


10. F.M.Cross, ‘Leaves from an epigraphist's notebook', Catholic Biblical Quarterly 36 
(1974), 490-493, y 


11. M.S.Balmuth, ‘Bronze, Cyprus and Sardinia: geographical and chronological problems', 
unpublished paper presented at the Third International Colloquium on Aegean Prehis- 
tory, Sheffield 1973. 


12. 'Sehardana-Schakruscha-Turuscha; italische Stamme? Innsbrucker Beitrage sur Kul- 
turwissenschaft 18(1974), 25-45. 


13. Cf. J.Teixidor, The Pagan God (Princeton 1977), 26-27. 


14. R.Grosjean, 'Recent work in Corsica’, Antiquity 40(1966), 190-198; F.D.Barnett, ‘The 
Sea Peoples’, CAH* 2.2 (1975), 368; N.K.Sandars, The Sea Peoples (London 1978), 199. 


15. E.Atzeni, Nuovi idoli della Sardegna prenuragica (Sassari 1975) = Studi Sardi 23 
(1973/4), 3-51; G.Lilliu, Dal betilo aniconico alla statuaria nuragica (Sassari 
1977). For the Corsican statue-menhirs see A.D'Anna, Les statues-menhirs et eteles 
anthropomorphes du midi méditerranéen (Paris 1977), 246-257, with bibliography. 


16. M.L.Ferrarese Ceruti, notiziario in Riv.Se.Pr. 1975, 408. 

17. G.Lilliu, Civilta dei Sardi* (Turin 1972), 162 & 357-363; M.Guido, Sardinia (London 
1963), 111; E.Contu, ‘La Sardegna dell'eta nuragica', PCIA 3(1976), 159-161; S.Ferri, 
"Problemt generali intorna alla genesi della civilta nuragica', SCO 15(1966), 261-75. 


18. K-151; RC 2(1960), 10. 19. Gif-243; RC 8(1966), 86. 20. Civilta*, 162. 
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unless we consider the nuraghe a corridoio.a orototype of the tholos-nuraghe. 

Second, what to do with the dates even though few in number? This problem has been 
compounded by a persistent failure to comprehend the meaning of the symbol +, which has 
been taken as being a shorthand notation which allows a scholar to add or subtract 200 
(or however many) years, whichever will yield whatever results are desired”. Thus, for 
Barumini, 3420 200 BP equals 1470 B.C., with a lower limit of 1270 B.C., hence well 
within the desired Mycenaean period with plenty of time for the tholos idea to penetrate 
to Sardinia (but not for the sea peoples to bring the idea with them). If one is going 
to play that game, he should at least consider the implications of the hypothetical up- 
per limit, i.e. 1670 B.C., a date which is far too early for Mycenaean tholoi to have 
influenced Sardinian architecture. 

Third, scholars have thus far failed to consider the implications of the technique 
of calibrating C-14 dates™. Clearly an insufficiency of C-14 dates reamins an insuffi- 
ciency even in calibrated form; however, the calibrated dates for the riuraghi are sug- 
gestive, and ought to lead to some rethinking of the cultural context in which the nu- 
raghi developed“. The calibrated dates for the three nuraghi are 1770/1850 B.C. (Baru- 
mini), 2180 B.C. (Gesturi), 1710/1690 B.C. eee ie In short, it is probable that the 
distinctive feature of nuraghic architecture had already been developed in prototype 
form ca. 2200 B.C. and in fully developed tholos form by ca. 1800 B.C.. 

Nor is there evidence of a cultural change in Sardinia between 1400 and 1200 B.C. 
to be associated with an influx of Shardana or of anyone else. On the other hand, there 
is evidence from before that period which might lend support to the hypothesis that the 
Shardana known from the eastern Mediterranean went to the east from Sardinia. Taramelli 
long ago remarked, on more than one occasion, that second millennium pottery shapes con- 
tinued into the nuraghic period™, and bulls' horn motifs, characteristic of the Sharda- 
na and of nuraghic warriors, are frequently found on second millennium tombs*. The dis- 
tinctive trait of Sardinian prehistory is, in fact, continuity, not without extrainsular 
influences of course, from the neolithic Ozieri culture (perhaps earlier) to the nura- 
ghic period. 

In sum: 1) the bronzetto in Syracuse is undoubtedly nuragic; 2) it may have arrived 
in Sicily in connexion with Ducetius' war against the Greeks; 3) the Shardana of the eas- 


tern Mediterranean in the second millennium were more likely than not natives of Sardinia. 


21, See G.Lilliu in Studi Sardi 12/13(1952/4), pt.1, 164-171 (using 1270 200 for Baru- 
mini instead of 1470): un periodo di tempo compreso largamente fra gli estremi cron- 
ologiet del 1470 e del 1070 a.C. ... fra le tante date ... to propendo per L'ultima, 
per quella etoe del 1070 a.C.; E.Castaldi in BPI 1968, 86 n. 142: per tl trave di Ba- 
rumint st sono avute due dataztiont al c/14 prectsamente 1270 + 200 e 1470 + 200, la 
datazione, tenuto conto delle oscillazioni #, @ quindi quella che rientra net limitt: 
1470-1270; E.Contu in BPI 1965, 103 n.23: ... la datazione, col c.14, fra il 2070 e 
tl 1570 del Nuraghe Bmmku Madili ... . For radiocarbon dating in general see C.Ren- 
frew, Before civilization (New York 1973), 20-38 (p.54 for the symbol +). 


22. Contu, in PCIA 3(1976), 199, recognizes the existence of calibration, but neither 
uses it nor takes into account its implications. 


23. See, e.g., A.Fleming, ‘The implications of calibration’, in T.Watkins, ed., Radio- 
carbon: Calibration and Prehietory (Edinburgh 1975), 103. 


24. I am grateful to my colleague, Professor Homer Thomas, for having provided these 
dates. 


25. For example, in WSe 1904, 351; BPr 1913, 118f., & 1915, 16 & 129. 
26. A good example is found in E.Contu, ‘La tomba dei vasi tetrapodi in localita Santu 


Pedru (Alghero-Saseari)', MAL 47(1966); many other examples could be cited, e.g. 
Riv.Se.Pr. 1975, 403; 1976, 326, 327 & 329; 1977, 363. 


Copyright (C) 1982 Robert J.Rowland, Jr. 


8] 
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ROBERT B.TODD(UBC, Vancouver): Infinite body and infinite void: Epicurean physics and 
Peripatette polemic LCM 7. (dun. 1982), 82-84 


1. I begin with three passages, the second and third of which I shall show to have 
a close bearing on the first. A. Simplicius, in Physica 618.15-20 (at Commentaria in A- 
Yistotelem Graeca IX, Berlin 1882, ed. H.Diels); cited by H.Usener, Epicurea (repr. Stutt- 
gart 1966), no.273: elol S& Su xal upetttov abtd tay aucituw Afgyouo.. mMALy SE ad Ti 
Td xevdy abtd TLSepévww ol pév dmetpov efval gaot ual 
émetoig teh atuata wal 6rd tobto Go tv Gorge tawtod wépect xato- 
Sexduevov, a &v Etuxev, elnep uéon Afyery éni tod émefpou xevod 
6uvatév. toraitny 6 nepl abtod 6éfav toynxEvar Gonolorv ol nepl 
Anudueitov dpyato: quoioddyor. 
. B. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones III.12 (at Supp- 
Lementum Artstotelicum II.2, Berlin 1892, ed. I.Bruns), 103.34 - 104.4: 
&t. 6°<el Bruns> dvayuatov xual tiv tuxévtwy uéyedoc Exdvtwy, émet- 
pwv 6t vath tov dorSudv th ouvSdoer (thy obvSeotv codd., cf. 104. 
9-10) Gmevrodv ti uéyeSoc moLetv, obSétv &é& ofov <te> todtou tob ve- 
yé8oug petlov efvar, ductyun tH dmetpoug tic doxdtc tmotiBepévwp ebSb¢ 
Todtag MArwy eorrecSat Agyerv wal undév atti efvar pete: <el 
yao Aetnetal ti. petaEd, Bruns for the lacuna he rightly posits> 
ytvoit’ dv ote toO é% tiv émelowy ouvtiSeuévwy yivouévou dmeflpou 
petlov td & te tay dnelow doxGv val éx Tiw petaEd attiv ouynel- 
EVO. 
C. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestionee III.12, 104.12-13: 
Following on a demonstration that if infinitely numerous bodies combine to form an in- 
finitely large body, then the doctrine of infinite worlds will entail that there are ei- 
ther many infinites (if each world is composed of an infinite number of bodies), or fi- 
nitely many infinites (if each is composed of a finite number of bodies), Alexander con- 
cludes (the whole argument begins at 104.4, and is partly quoted by Usener, Epieurea 
no.301): el 6& wal td vetoed vuevdv ounatapiSpotto, nmoAb petCov & [éxor I de- 
delete] td yivduevov y{voito. 
Although some of the works in the collection of quaestiones attributed to Alexander may 
not be authentic, I think that I11.12 is undoubtedly based on material deriving from 
him. The argument described in C, for example, is very similar to a polemic against the 
Epicurean theory of atomic shapes cited from Alexander by Philoponus, in de generatione 
et corruptione (at Comm. in Ar.Graec. XIV.2, Berlin 1897, ed. H.Vitelli), 12.9-22. 
2. In his book Epteurus: an introduction (Cambridge 1972), 57-58, J.M.Rist remarks 
of passage A: The difficulty of Simplicius’ remark about the void exceeding atoms 
in ‘infinity’ is more obvious when we recall that Epicurus disting- 
guished different sensés of ‘infinity’ or ‘'boundlessness' for atoms 
and the void. Atoms are ‘infinite’ in number, the void in extent. 
But it is hard to see how these can be compared for ‘degrees of 
boundlessness' or 'deorees of infinity’. Presumably, if Simplicius' 
account is to be trusted, Epicurus held that more of the universe 
is void than is occupied by atoms, but if the number of atoms is in- 
finite, this still seems difficult. 
Rist is right to doubt the credibility of Simplicius’ report, and we can see why when we 
set it in the context of Alexander's polemics in B and C. 
Here, as part of a wider polemic against dmetpou dpyxal (Quaest.III.12, 102.24 - 104. 
20), Alexander argues that an infinite number of bodies can be aggregated into an infin- 
itely large body (103.35-36 in passage A and 104.10-11 paraphrased in C). We must look 
closely at this claim. By an infinite body Alexander must mean the product of a complete 
aggregation of an infinitely numerous set of bodies; he is therefore talking about an 
actual infinite body, or an ‘infinite sensible body', to use the description that Ari- 
stotle employs for the object of a lengthy polemic in Physics III.5. A similar notion 
of an infinite body is reached by similar reasoning with reference to the infinite di- 
vision of body by several ancient authors, Alexander included (I have discussed this 
material in my Alexander of Aphrodisias on Stoic physics, Leiden 1976, 207-9). Now it 
may be illogical to claim that an infinite number of entities can be completely aggre- 
gated; but if this basis for the paradox of infinite body is accepted, as it is by Al- 
exander, then a further paradox will follow if one's opponents also claim that some- 
thing exists in addition to the infinitely numerous entities that form the infinite body. 
The Atomists and Epicureans did of course believe that a separate void existed as well 
as infinitely numerous atoms; it was, for example, the precondition for the motion of 
bodies (Epicurus, Ep. ad Hdt. 40). Thus in passage B Alexander can reason that, if 
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infinitely numerous bodies form an infinite body, this ‘thing between’ them (the void 
is presumably implied, since the same language is used in C where the void is explic- 
itly identified) will exceed the infinite body, and the sum of the two will be great- 
er than the original infinite. Similarly in C, the polemic against the Atomist and E- 
picurean doctrine of infinite worlds, we see that the additional void will make the 
product of several infinite bodies even greater, a more elaborate paradox than the 
first. In both cases void can be ‘added’ to an infinite body because that body is an 
actual infinite formed from a complete aggregation of an infinite number of bodies. 

Let us now return to passage A from Simplicius. He reports that the void qua 
place will ‘exceed bodies in infiniteness' and, as Rist notes, suggests that infin- 
ite atoms and infinite void can be compared. But they can be compared for degrees of 
infinity only if Simplicius assumes, as did Alexander, that infinitely numerous atoms 
form a complete set, or an actual infinite body, for then, as we have seen, the sepa- 
rate void is an addition to this body. Alexander says that the sum of the two will be 
in excess of the infinite, while Simplicius, who is interested here in the theory of 
place, says that void is a larger, or ‘more infinite’, place than the place of the in- 
finitely numerous atoms. The point is the same in each case: an infinite body is ex- 
ceeded by the void. 

At Quaest.III.12, 103.16-21 Alexander does in fact consider the relation between 
infinite body and place in remarking that it would be paradoxical if infinite body did 
not occupy the whole of place, i.e. if it were not everywhere. This recalls Aristotle's 
claim in his polemic against infinite body that an infinitely extended body must be 
everywhere (Phyeice IITT.5, 204b20-22), and establishes why it is paradoxical for an 
opponent's theories to entail that infinite body is exceeded. By the same token Simp- 
licius' ‘report’ of Epicurean doctrine in A has to be regarded as a tendentious and 
paradoxical redescription because here too it is claimed, by someone who was well a- 
ware of Aristotle's thinking, that infinite body does not occupy the whole of place. 

It is not entirely surprising that Simplicius’ account of the relation between 
atoms and void should be tendentious. In the remainder of A, as we see, he wonders whe- 
ther there can be parts in infinite void. He may have in mind Aristotle's argument 
(Physice IV.8, 2146-14) that there are no distinctions of direction in infinite void. 
There is also the argument in Physics III.5, 205b24 - 206a8 that because there can be 
no such distinctions in something that is infinite then infinite body cannot be in 
place at all, since place must be marked by these distinctions. In his note on the lat- 
ter passage Simplicius mentions a treatise by Alexander of Aphrodisias against the E- 
picurean Zenobius (In Phys. 489.20-23) in which this Aristotelian principle was upheld. 
Against this background it is all the more likely that Simplicius’ description of the 
Epicureans as holding that infinitely numerous bodies were in a place that was larger 
than them represents an adjustment of this school's ideas to Peripatetic criticism ra- 
ther than an authentic report. It is simply a further paradox in a theory which from 
an Aristotelian perspective is not even stateable. 

But the strongest evidence that Simplicius’ report in A is a concealed polemic 
comes from his critique of Anaxagoras’ theory of matter. Here (at In Phys. 172.21-31) 
he develops versions of the same paradoxes of infinite body that we find in passages 
B and C from Alexander. Thus he argues that if all the infinitely numerous Anaxagorean 
duo.touepf} are in everything then any body will be divisible into infinitely numerous 
bodies that can be aggregated into an infinite body. Furthermore each member of this 
original infinite set will also be infinitely divisible if everything is in everything, 
and these sets of infinitely numerous parts will thus comprise an infinite number of 
infinites! But more interesting for our purpose is the fact that Simplicius goes on 
from these paradoxes (at In Phys. 172.31 - 173.2) to argue that there will also be 
something greater than the infinite. This is because the Quotowepf{ are separate from 
one another (as Aristotle claims at 188a3-4 if we read the MSS without Ross's 00). Now 
this is exactly the precondition for Alexander's claim in passage B that infinite body 
is exceeded, i.e. that there is something in between the infinitely numerous bodies. 
This shows that Simplicius’ attack on Anaxagoras is part of a wider polemic against 
infinite body, and is an added reason for claiming that in A he is reflecting this po- 
lemic in describing infinite void as exceeding infinite body. 

Since passage A is our only evidence that Epicurus himself tried to compare the 
infiniteness of atoms and void, we can now conclude that it is a misleading report. 
Epicurus certainly thought that if an individual atom were subdivided into an infinite 
number of parts these would comprise an infinitely large body; his theory of minimal 
parts in the atom is designed to avoid this consequence (see Ep. ad Hdt. 57). But 
there is no evidence to suggest that he applied the same principle to the summation 
of infinitely numerous atoms, and claimed that the void was more infinite than atoms. 
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That was an exercise to be undertaken only by hostile opponents. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: The Editor exceptionally found himself in a position where he could 
give me some instant reactions to this note, which lead me to make the following two 
additional observations, which may clear up possible misunderstandings. 

: 1. Since my concern is only to show that Epicurus did not think that void was 
more infinite than atoms I sidestep the question of what theory the Epicureans held 
about the relation between void and place, and whether they in fact had a clear-cut 
general theory of space. The answer to this question would not, I think, affect my 
criticisms of Alexander and Simplicius, but here I can only note that there are for- 
midable difficulties facing anyone who tries to provide such an answer; see the dis- 
cussion by F.Solmsen, Phronesis 22(1977), 264-269. I might also add that in Stoic 
physics, by contrast, there is a clear distinction between place and void, partly be- 
cause matter is of finite extent; thus the ‘place occupied by the finite cosmos is ex- 
ceeded by infinite void, and infinite body does not enter the picture. I go into 
these matters in detail in a paper forthcoming in Apetron. 

2. I might perhaps have referred to Epicurus, Ep. ad Hdt. 41, where it is said 
that the universe is Gme.pov ual mH miSer iy aouduo ual vp peyéSer tod xevod. To 
answer the Peripatetic polemic considered in my note all we have to concede is that 
here Gmevpov wi) mre. does not mean that the bodies in question form an actual in- 
finite body. If they did then that magnitude would be smaller than the uéye8oc toh 
nuevo, and Simplicius would be right. 


Copyright (C) 1982 Robert B.Todd. 


STEPHANIE WEST(Hertford College, Oxford): Crime prevention and ancient editors (Iliad 
9.458-461) LCM 7,6(dun.1982), 84-86 


No textual problem in the IZiad provides more scope for speculation than the ex-- 
tra lines from Phoenix' autobiography preserved for us by Plutarch (aud.poet.26 F, cf. 
Cortol.32, quom.adul.72 B: in my review of M.J.Apthorp, The manuscript evidence for 
interpolation in Homer, Heidelberg 1981, in CR ns32[1982], 1-2, I devoted to the lines 
a paragraph, on p.2, of which this is an elaboration, and I would like to thank the 
Editor of LCM for his helpful comments on an earlier draft of this version). 

Plutarch says wal why 6 @otvtE 6td thy moAcx(6a vuandioatog tnd tod natpdc yevdue- 

vor tov pév ty, onol, BotAcvon notonduey SEET yoruip: 
QAd tug GSaudmwy mofcev xdiov Sc A’ Evil Suh 
6tou Sfixe odtiv ual dvelbea nor’ dvOodrwv, 
@® ¢ Uh TMmTtpONdvog LET’ “AxaLoLoiy uorcofuny. 
dS utv oy ‘Aplotapyog tEetAc tafita th En gobnSelc: 
The lines owe their status as Iliad 9.458-461 to Wolf; they are absent from all the 
mediaeval manuscripts of Homer, and from the only papyrological evidence for this part” 
of the Iliad, the text which formed the basis of a late first or early second century 
yipeeaty (Pack?1189: ed.pr. Mnemosyne 5[1937], 62ff.). Wilamowitz, Frankel and Pasqua- 
i are among those who have held the passage to be genuine, but it would be a bold ed- 
itor who followed Wolf's example. and promoted the lines from the apparatus to the text. 
Discussion tends to be circular, since not only Phoenix’ principles but also those of 
Aristarchus are involved. Still, it is probably safe to say that if the lines had been 
preserved in the direct tradition no-one would have thought them less likely to be au- 
thentic than anything else in this strange passage. 

A prtort arguments about the possible history of the text before Aristarchus do 
not help to decide the question. Certainly it is conceivable that the pone might 
have been added by an interpolator to introduce a further sensational detail into Phoe- 
nix' story, perhaps suggested by [Ziad 1.194ff., where Athena restrains Achilles from 
a murderous attack on Agamemnon. But equally, if the passage were authentic, bowdleri- 
zation by a schoolmaster would be understandable. The natpatotac was viewed in much 
the same light as we regard baby-batterers, and the passage raises problems quite dif- 
ferent from the explicit references to sex which ancient schoolboys were evidently: ex- 
pected to take in their stride (as is well exemplified by the selection of Odyssey 5. 
116-124 for inclusion in the Guérard-Jouget schoolbook [Pack?2642]). We can sympathize 
with any teacher who preferred to avoid bringing these potentially troublesome lines 
to the attention of the boys he taught. We may be disinclined to believe that such 
scholastic bowdlerization could have had widespread effects, but we do not have suf- 
ficient evidence to rule out the possibility. 

There is nothing about the passage in the Homeric scholia, and it seems clear 
that what Plutarch says about Aristarchus' reasoning is based merely on conjecture, 
whether his own or someone else's. G.M.Bolling (The extermal evidence for interpola- 
tion in Homer, Oxford 1925, p.121) offered the following reconstruction of Plutarch's 
thought-processes: ‘From Plutarch's statement we must infer that (1) he had observed 
that the lines were not in the vulgate MSS. of his day; (2) he believed that these MSS. 
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depended on the edition of Aristarchus; (3) he knew, directly or indirectly, of a pre- 85 
aristarchean text or texts in which these lines were contained; (4) he generalized and 
believed this of all early texts; (5) he drew the conclusion that Aristarchus had re- 
moved the lines, and proceeded to guess at his motives.'. Obviously we can imagine va- 
riations on some of the details in this argument, but the general outline is surely 
sound, provided we allow that the reasoning need not have been Plutarch's own but may 
well have been that of his source, 

I am not primarily concerned with the authenticity of the passage, but with the 
implications of Plutarch's evidence for our view of the Uberlieferungegeschichte of the 
Homeric text. We may surely rule out the possibility that the lines were added after 
Aristarchus, and that Plutarch (or his source) was simply taken in by a text of decep- 
tively aged appearance. Though only the advent of printing could halt the long and 
dreary process of minor interpolation in Homer, post-aristarchean additions are uni- 
formly unimaginative and consist largely of lines transferred without alteration from 
elsewhere; it is almost inconceivable that this strange passage could be of such late 
origin. In even considering this possibility I may be thought to be wasting words in 
refutation of an hypothesis which no-one would seriously entertain. But we cannot even 
be sure that Aristarchus knew the lines at all; indeed the silence of the scholia on 
this point is the most worrying feature of the whole problem. We may take it as cer- 
tain that Aristarchus was not responsible for the disappearance of these lines from 
the direct tradition: if they had previously been in good standing, and had been in- 
cluded in the texts of Zenodotus and/or Aristophanes, the scholia could hardly fail 
to mention them. While we may sympathize with a certain inclination to censorship on 
the part of schoolmasters, the lines are not so intrinsically disgusting or obscene 
that we could understand Aristarchus passing over them in his commentaries, works in- 
tended for grown men with a serious interest in textual criticism, if his predecess- 
ors had included the lines in their texts; on the contrary, we should expect him to 
explain his reasons for omission. Consideration of Aristarchus' methods in general 
will not provide an answer to our problem. 

So far as our present evidence goes, agnosticism is surely wisest, tempered by 
the hope that papyrology may yet throw some light on the question. However, I would 
like to draw attention to another curiosity of Homeric textual criticism which is 
cf some interest for its own sake, and is perhaps relevant here. Amona the ingenious 
compositions assembled in Brandt's Corpusculwn Poestis Epicae Graecae ludibundae Ma- 
tro's “Attuudyv Selrvov (Supplementum Hellentstiewn [Lloyd-Jones/Parsons] 534) stands 
out as onmte parodicae poests pulcherrimaen luculentissimunque specimen; Brandt's ex- 
cellent collection of Homert detorti versus wholly confirms his observations on Ma- 
tro's ineredibilt fere carminwn homericorwn cognitione, and the poem is thus of some 
importance for our knowledge of the condition of the text before Zenodotus. 

“Among the dishes as this Attic banquet was a mullet which attracted the narrat- 
or's gaze (28-29) EA 6’ ty év nedtoig Enexov xupatepdvuxa xeToa, 
005’ &pSnv tedoag tv, Gerpe 6 dotBoc “AndUwv, 
utv, Gevpe S¢ Brandt: tva eface codd.: utv, Gace 6 Scaliger: alit alia. 
For 28 Brandt cites the following parallels: 


Iliad 19.424 4 da wal év nebrore (dy Exe ubvuxac tnoug 

Iliad 16.732 abrdp 6 TMatpdww. Swen xpatepdvuxac Trmouc 

Odyssey 17.409-10 Spfivuv ee 
ewihwbees ® Ob’ Emexev Atnopotve néba¢ elAonivdiGov 


For 29 he gives nothing beyond the formulaic @otBoo “AndAdwv; and, of course, emend- 
ation would be easy if there were a reasonably close Homeric parallel. Just how ex- 
ceptional this departure from Homeric precedent is can be appreciated only if one reads 
the whole poem with an eye on Brandt's list of parallel passages; even where the voca- 
bulary of Attic delicatessen might be thought to leave little opportunity for Homeric 
imitation the structure and metrical pattern of Matro's lines generally point clearly 
to a grand Homeric model. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that Matro read at least 
one line in either the IZzad or the Odyssey of which al] trace has vanished from the 
direct tradition. It may seem foolish to speculate about a likely context. A battle 
scene is clearly possible. But we may wonder whether this is a vestige of an episode 
in which, as in Plutarch's passage, someone contemplated a brutal assault and was pre- 
vented by divine intervention. This is not the place for speculation about the Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte of the Homeric poems between the mid-sixth century and the time 
of Aristarchus, but faith, not reason, is the only basis for the assumption that the 
MSS. on which Aristarchus based his text adequately represented the tradition as a 
whole, and that no authentic material (whatever we mean by that) escaped him. We can 
make no reasonable estimate as to how many other such interesting passages found no 
Matro or Plutarch to rescue them from the iniquity of oblivion. 

From the ridiculous to the sublime. It is a curious coincidence that the most 
celebrated textual problem in the Aeneid also concerns a murderous impulse frustrated 
by a god in the interests of the prospective assassin, when Venus’ intervention di- 
verts Aeneas from unleashing his wrath on Helen (A.2.567-88). Since G.P.Goold's 
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magisterial examination of the issue (‘Servius and the Helen episode’, H#SCP 74[19701, 
101ff.) it hardly seems possible that anyone will ever again argue that the passage 
might be authentic, and I shall proceed on the assumption that it is an interpolation. 
Goold tentatively proposed that the passage might be the work of the young Lucan; this 
pleasing speculation clothes the dry bones with flesh, and the line of thought which 

I shall now pursue is, I hope, one which might have appealed to that ingenious mind 
(though of course there were other ingenious minds besides Lucan's). 

Whether we envisage an interpolator who seriously intended to pass off his work 
as Vergil's or one who saw in the obvious gap in the narrative an intellectual chal- 
lenge comparable to finishing Edwin Drood and rose to it with no intention of impos- 
ing on posterity, his composition would be intrinsically more satisfactory if it con- 
tained within itself something to account for its absence from the direct tradition. 
This criterion would be satisfied if there was in it something which might have led 
to its omission when Varius and Tucca prepared the Aeneid for publication. Goold's 
discussion emphasizes that all the evidence indicates that they proceeded with exem- 
plary caution. I am concerned with what might be regarded as a reasonable misconcep- 
tion of their work, which our interpolator might have hoped to exploit. 

Given the immense prestige of Aristarchus' work on Homer, it might easily be 
supposed that anyone who was faced with the task of editing an epic could not do bet- 
ter than seek to apply Aristarchean principles. If the interpolated episode contained 
the sort of thing that Aristarchus was believed to have censored, its absence from 
the canonical version of the Aenetd could be explained by the hypothesis that Varius 
and Tucca had emulated the sound methods of the most authoritative of Homeric critics. 
This line of argument, of course, presupposes a slightly odd view of Aristarchus, who 
would surely have evolved different principles had he had the benefit of MSS. written 
or dictated by Homer. But this misconcpetion is readily understandable, and the more 
likely in view of the common tendency to regard Aristarchus as a literary rather than 
as a textual critic (cf. Cicero, Att.1.14.3, Horace, AP 450). 

Now, if we ask, as our interpolator might have done, on what principles Aristar- 
chus excluded material from his edition, the truth (or the best available approxima- 
tion) is not very helpful for this purpose. Plutarch's accusation of moral censorship 
stands alone; the abundant evidence of the scholia indicates that Aristarchus' criter- 
ion for omission was inadequate attestation in the MSS. at his disposal. We know plen- 
ty about the grounds on which he athetized lines or passages which he included, but 
this was not directly relevant to the problem which our interpolator faced. 

Viewed from this angle, the coincidence in subject-matter between the Helen epi- 
sode and the extra lines quoted by Plutarch begins to look rather suggestive. I sus- 
pect that our interpolator knew those lines and anticipated Plutarch's argumentation 
(or found it in his source). Here were the makings of an explanation to satisfy awk- 


” ward queries about provenance, an explanation, moreover, wholly creditable to Vergil's 


literary executors, since implicit comparison with Aristarchus is decidedly flatter- 
ing. If no questions were asked, no harm was done. I do not wish to suggest that this 
point was foremost in the mind of the talented composer as he meditated various ways 
in which Aeneas might be occupied at this juncture, but it seems worth considering 

the possibility that it played some part in his calculations. If there is anything in 
these speculations, the Nachleben of this curious detail from Phoenix’ story is almost 
more interesting than the original passage. 


Copyright (C) 1982 Stephanie West 


d.N.ADAMS(Manchester): Four notee on the Latin sexual language: CIL 4.8896; Perstus, 
; 4.36; Martial, 11.104.17; Petronius, 21.2. 
LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 86-88 


1. CIL 4.8898 Popilus canis cunnu linge Reno ‘ 

This inscription has attracted some odd interpretations. According to Judith P. 
Hallett, Hermes 105(1977), 253, it ‘testifies that the Romans of Martial's day consi- 
dered cunnilingus a characteristically canine endeavour’. Hallett omits from her quo- 
tation the male name Reno (presumably Reniue: CIL 4.5033 & 5034), which shows that 
cunntlingus is not at issue. W.Krenkel offers no case for his notion that cunnue here 
= mentula (WZ Rostock 29[1980], 88 n.52 & 30[1981], 41). A common term of abuse is the 
applying to a male (pathic) of a term strictly appropriate to a female. One thinks, 
for example, of the description of effeminate males as ‘women' or ‘girls' (e.g. femina 
at Suetonius, IuZius 22.2, puellae at Apuleius, Met.8.26, and see 1.Opelt, Die Latein- 
tsche Schimpworter und verwandte sprachliche Erscheinungen, Heidelberg 1965, 155 and 
174f.). cunnu Linge must display a slang transfer of cunnus to the culus of a male, 
who either is, or is made out to be, a pathic. The presence of canis supports such an 
interpretation: dogs eat merda (Martial, 1.83.2), and the cuZus is the source of that. 
This example of cunnus = culue is a clearer case than those I have cited at Glotta 59 
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(1981), 263 (where, incidentally, on Martial, 11.43.12, ‘denial' should read ‘remark’ ); 
the same transfer is perhaps also found at CIL 4.8843 Priscus Extalio cunn(un lingit?). 

The syntax of Reno is worth comment. This type of ‘sympathetic’ dative, used in 
association with an anatomical term in the accusative, is particularly characteristic 
of the low sexual language: cf. Plautus, Cas.455 tecfodere hercle hic uolt, credo, ue- 
steam utlico; Varro, Men. 282 ut flwmnen offendit buecam Volwmtio; CIL 4.1391 Veneria 
Maximo mentla exmecaut, 1578 linge Laidi eunnun, 2400 rogat te Artocra ut sebi lingeas 
mentulam, 10.4483 cunnu ttbi frieabo; Schol. Juvenal 6.238 manu eua penem fricat sibi. 
So idiomatic was it in such contexts that at 11.29.8 (niZ opus est digitis: sic mtht, 
Phyllt, frtea) Martial could leave out the anatomical term and have it suggested to his 
readers merely by the dative (compare the elliptical use of mea = mentulam meam at CIL 
4.760 oblige mea, fela). For a similar ellipse see Cato, Agr.158.1 aluwn detcere hoc 
modo oportet: st uts bene tibt deicere, and note too Martial, 7.55.6-8 

Linges non mtht - nam proba et pusilla est - 
sed quae de Solymis uentt perusttis 
damnatam modo mentulam tributis, 

where Zinges non mihi only acquires an object a few lines later. The sympathetic dative, 
which is interchangeable with the genitive or a possessive adjective (contrast the form 
of the proverb at Cicero, Flace.46 hic hercle 'cornict oculum', ut dicitur with that at 
Mur.25 quit cornicum oculos confixerit), is said to be very common in Plautus, compara- 
tively rare in Cicero, but frequent again in later ‘vulgar’ Latin (see W.Havers, Unter- 
suchungen 2ur Kasuesyntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, Strassburg 1911, 107ff. and E. 
LUfstedt, Syntactiea I*, Lund 1956, 225ff.). Its currency in the colloquial language is 
confirmed by the above examples. 


2. Persius, 4.36 ' 'penemque arcanaque Lumbt 
runcantem populo marcentts pandere uuluas.' 

I should like to add a few comments on this passage to my remarks at Glotta 59 
(1981), 244, A standard interpretation of uuluas is that expressed by M.Coffey, Roman 
Satire, London 1976, 238 n.55: "Persius deliberately uses of the effeminate Alcibiades 
a term that is only applicable to women’. It is true, as we have seen, that words ap- 
propriate to women are sometimes transferred to male pathics. But it is the plural use 
of uuluas that causes suspicion here. There are of course a few anatomical terms em- 
ployed in verse as poetic plurals (e.g. ora, wiltue, terga: see Léfstedt, Syntactica I*, 
47), but elsewhere when a sexual vox propria (as distinct from a metaphor or vague eu- 
phemism: see below) normally found in the singular is used in the plural, it refers to 
more organs than one (e.g. mentulae at Priapea 52.12, podices at Priapea 77.9, cunnt 
and cult at Martial, 11.46.5). If uuZuas is to be accepted, it stands in as much need 
of explanation as would, say, a plural example of uterus or culus used of a single or- 
gan. The plural uoluae at Varro, Rust.2.1.19, is irrelevant, because Varro has used 
the word in an ‘etymological’ sense, ‘wrapping, enclosure’ (cf. uoluo), of the membrane 
which encloses the foetus. In this meaning the plural has some rationale: another of 
the Latin terms for the membrane is regularly plural (secundae, sc. membranae: see e.g. 
Soranus Latinus, p.18.14). Various other plural sexual terms are also irrelevant. Since 
a person has two tnguina, the plural could be employed euphemistically of the. general 
area within which a sexual organ is located (e.g. Petronius, 92.11). Certain imprecise 
metaphorical and euphemistic terms were tolerable in the plural because both the male 
and female sexual organs may be looked on as the sum of various parts (e.g. arma mem- 
bra, loca, partes, genttalia, uerenda). The motivation for the plural in these words is 
much the same as that in omdyxuu, uiscera, exta etc. (see Léfstedt, Syntactica I*, 31). 
uulua, on the other hand, indicates a single organ (the womb); its use I shall discuss 
in my forthcoming book The Latin Sexual Vocabulary (Duckworth). One might, I suppose, 
invoke the analogy of cZunee and nates as a determinant of the plural, but the analogy 
is a weak one: uuZuae would not be used here in the same sense as clunes. One is left 
with the catch-all category of the poetic plural, but I should like to hear a positive 
case for treating uuzuae thus. - 

Housman's ualuas (see J.Diggle & F.R.D.Goodyear, The Classical Papers of A.E.Hous- 
man, Cambridge 1972, 1178f.) is attractive riot only because the word is normal in the 
plural, but also because it is particularly suited to the context. The presence .of po- 
pulo is an indication that the referent prostituted himself. Whores, both male and fe- 
male, are often described as available to the populus, or as publicus, popularis & sim. 
e.g. Plautus, Au2.285 prostibulwn popli, Pseud.178 eras poplo prostituan uos; Seneca, 
Contr.1.2.6 exorasti populum (cf. 2.7 & 12 and Epist. 88.37; note scortwm populare at 
Cicero, Dom.49, of a male whore), In the context of prostitution doors are of special 
significance (see the material collected by H.Herter, JbAC 3[1960], 88). Whereas a se- 
lective prostitute might ‘close her doors' to almost everyone (Plautus, Asin. 759 fores 
ocelusae ommibus sint nist tibi), an ordinary whore would ‘open to everyone’ (note Ci- 
cero, Cael.49 si quae non nupta milier domun suam patefecerit omtium cuptditati ... ). 
populo ... pandere ualuas would thus be an apt description both of the opening of th 
culus by the pathic and of the prostitute's general availability. On this interpretation 
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the vehicle of the metaphor is not merely a door, but the open door of the prostitute. 


3. Martial 11.104.17 pedteare negae: dabat hoe Cornelia Graccho. 

There are two possible interpretations of the syntax of pedteare here. The usual 
sense of nego + infinitive in Augustan and early Imperial Latin was 'refuse' (e.g. Ovid, 
Am. 2.15.19 exire negabo; cf. Met.14.250, Persius, 5.157f., and the examples cited by 
the Oxford Latin Dictionary, s.v., 4). The unadventurous wife refuses to submit to pe- 
dicatio. On this view of negas, pedicare would be used intransitively of the female 
role in the act, in a context in which one might have expected the passive teart. An 
intransitive active use of pedicare with a female subject would have a parallel in the 
intransitive use of futuo at Martial 11.7.13 

quanto tu melius, quotiens placet ire fututum, 
@ uerum mauts dicere, Paula, uiro! 


qua 
- of the female part in normal sexual intercourse with a man. This use of futuo I have 


discussed in my forthcoming book, Intransitivization may raise to grammatical subject 
(or 'topic) of a sentence the underlying object of the verb. forts aperit, for example, 
at Plautus, Pers.300, could be rewritten in some such form as aliquis forem aperit. 
When zre is accompanied by a supine, the subject of the verbal idea contained in the 
supine is always the same as that of tre (see the examples collected at TDL 5.2.641. 
34ff.); fututum could not be given a passive sense. But it is not without significance 
that this intransitive use of futuo is found in a non-finite form of the verb. The su- 
pine was in origin a verbal noun, which in this case might be loosely paraphrased by 
ad fututtonem. The case roles of agent and patient are somewhat in the background when 
the verb has a nominal form. Although fututwn cannot be interpreted as anything other 
than an intransitive use of the verb with female subject, one could not conclude that 
an intransitive use of futuo in finite forms was fully established. 

The second possibility is that nego = ‘forbid, refuse to allow’ ('she forbids that 
CI] pedteare [her]'), A few examples of nego in this sense are cited by the OLD, s.v., 
5b, but the verb is always. either accompanied by an accusative + infinitive (e.g. Sil- 
ius 9.534 Hannibalem ... pelli florentibus annis | uita ... negabam), or is in the im- 
personal passive. But this interpretation derives some support from the following 
phrase dabat hoc, which implies the Grecizing expression dabat pedicare (note Martial, 
11.78.5 pedteare semel cupido dabit illa marito, Priapea 3.9, and compare CIL 4.2425 
dos pygiza = &¢ myloar), which would mean ‘she granted (to someone) to pedicare 
(her)'. pedicare negas would be a negative correspondent to das pedicare. 

The second possibility is preferable. This use of nego (= 'forbid', with plain in- 
finitive) does not seem to have been noticed in the grammar books. It is, however, ba- 
sed on the probable syntactic calque do pedicare (do + infinitive is largely poetic, ex- 
cept in the expression do bibere: see TLL 5.1.1688.59ff.), and is scarcely current La- 
tinity. Given the current use of nego + infinitive ('refuse'), the passage illustrates 
nicely the type of context which might tend to generate a new use of pedicare (intran- 
sitive). Again it is a non-finite form which is subject to reinterpretation. For anoth- 
er syntactic calque in the Latin sexual language see Petronius, 42.2 frigori laecasin 
dico (cf. Martial 11.58.12), and H.D.Jocelyn, PCPAS 206(1980), p.17. The appearance of 
dos pygtza at Pompeii shows that first century Latin speakers might have been in con- 
tact with the expression on which the calque was based. 


4. Petronius 21.2 cinaedus ... modo extortis nos cluntbus cectdit, modo bastis olidis- 
simis inquinquit. 
eaedo could be a metaphorical substitute both for futuo (Lucilius 283) and pedieco 
(@.g. Priapea 26.10), but there is an obvious objection to taking it in the second 
sense in this passage. Though the roles of pedicator and pathicus were not necessarily 
seen as mutually exclusive (see, e.g., Cicero's abuse of Catiline as both a pedicator 
and pathicus at Cat.2.8; for a medical view of changes of role see Caelius Aurelianus, 


Chron. 4.132 & 137), it would be extremely odd if an effeminate character, called a ez- 


naedus in the same sentence, should be described as committing pedicatio. cectdit dis- 
plays a characteristic Petronian adaptation of a current sexual metaphor. In a very 
similar passage at 24.4 (equwn cinaedus mutauit transituque ad comitem meum facto clu- 
ntbue eum basttsque distriuit: note the presence of both clunes and basta) distero is 
used of the rubbing motions effected by the cinaedus, astride his victim, with his own 
elunes, even though one might have expected it, on the analogy of the sexual use of . 
tero and its compounds elsewhere (e.g. Plautus, Capt. 888, & Anth. Lat. 148.8), to indic- 
ate an act of pedicatto (or fufutio). extortis ... eluntbus must mean ‘with his own 
elunes twisted apart' ('he "banged" us'). There appears to be another similar adapta- 
tion of a sexual metaphor at 23.5 (molo). A.Ernout's Budé version of 21.2 (Pétrone, 

le Satyricon, Paris 1922), tantdt i2 nous laboura de ses fesses qu'il tortillait, is 
partially right, but extortis cannot be given this meaning. extorqueo could be used of 
the dislocation of body parts (7LL 5.2.2040.69ff.), and it is a graphic extension of 
that usage that Petronius has introduced here. The placing of nos between extortis and 
eluntbus does not imply that the cZunes belonged to the referent of the pronoun. This 
type of word order was used quite mechanically by Petronius, and often (e.g. 113.7). 
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J.M.CARTER(Royal Holloway College, London): The Ides of March and Anna Perenna 
LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 89 


J.Cressey, writing in LCM 7,4(Apr.1982), 60, propounds the idea that Caesar's ass- 
assins chose the Ideas of March for their brave deed because the day was the festival 
of Anna Perenna: hence the populace would be ‘outside the city, drowned in drink and 
debauchery’ and so less able to interfere with the course of events. Unfortunately the 
idea is based on the belief that the Aurelian wall, which contained the Porta Flaminiam 
was in existence in 44 B.C., and that the first milestone of the Via Flaminia, beside 
which was Anna's shrine, lay beyond it. Neither proposition is true. In 44 B.C. the 
whole Campus Martius was ‘outside the city', and the first milestone of the Via Flamin- 
ia, which began at the Porta Carmentalis (see T.P.Wiseman in LCM 4.7[Jul.19791, 132-3 
& plan on 134) lay between the later monuments of the Mausoleum of Augustus and the 
Porta Flaminia, that is, towards the northern limit of the Campus. Pompey's Curia, where 
the fateful meeting of the Senate was held, was likewise on the Campus. It backed on to 
the temples of the Largo Argentina and was part of the then most northerly and most 
splendid building complex on the Campus, Pompey's new theatre and porticoes. For the 
conspirators to choose this spot for the reason suggested by Cressey must be nonsense; 
and there was, furthermore, a performance actually going on in the theatre, doubtless 
attended by a large crowd. 

There is no need to invent other explanations for the Ides of March than those gi- 
ven by Appian, BC 2.114: 0 yew 6h uapdc tmeprineryev ac Kaloupoc é¢ te Tuseav 
EElovtog énl the otpatetag, wal woronic attdv attinua nepreEotone otpatiwtiufic: ywolov 
5° énevdouv TS BoudeuTiptov ¢ tiv Bouleutiv, ef wal wh nooudSoiev, noodtwe, Ste [&oLev 
vw Epyov, ouventAmouévww , 8 wal nepl *Puidov tupawindv én BaotALnot yevduevov éAdye- 
To ouupfivar. 66Eevv te td Epyov, domep éuetvo ual 1d5e év Boureummply yevduevoyv, ob 
wat’ énBoulry, GA’ imép tic ndAewe nenpaxSar duivEuvdv te, dc norvdv, Soec8ar mod tH 
Kaloopog otpat: val thw tit aplo. ueveTv, otm cyvoouuévoic, Sti Aofav. Whatever one 
may think .of the story of Romulus’ assassination by the senators, which may well be a 
later invention of anti-Caesarian propaganda, Appian's account still makes good sense. 
The deed done, the conspirators required some kind of legitimation and support for it 
from leaders of opinion. They seem to have thought they were acting in the best inter- 
ests of Rome. The Senate was therefore an entirely appropriate, as well as convenient, 
place for the murder. 
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J.L.MOLES(Bangor): The Ides of March and Anna Perenna LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 89-90 


J.Cressey's suggestion (LCM 7.4[Apr.1982], 60) that the fact that the Ides of 
March coincided with the festival of Anna Perenna may have influenced the calculations 
of the Liberators is not new: J.Hubaux, BAB 43(1957), 76ff., argued that the time of 
the festival, the first full moon in the old calendar, had important religious signi- 
ficance for the Liberators' purposes (cf. Cressey), and N.Horsfall, G&R 27(1974), 196f., 
emphasized the practical advantages of the absence of large numbers of the urban pro- 
letariat from the centre of the city (cf. Cressey). J.M.Carter, The battle of Actium, 
London 1970, 2, taking a quite different tack, suggested that ‘the festival must have 
been the reason why Caesar chose the Curia Pompei as the senate's meeting-place on this 
particular day’; the suggestion is implausible, since according to Appian, BC 2.115, it 
was the custom for the Senate to meet in the Curia Pompei when games were taking place 
in the adjacent theatre, as they were on the Ides. 

No doubt the absence of large numbers of the plebs was of practical advantage to 
the Liberators, but all the indications are that neither this, nor any specious relig- 
ious associations of the festival of Anna Perenna influenced the decision to kill Cae- 
sar on the -Ides. 

The instigator of the conspiracy was Cassius (Plutarch, Brut.8.5 & 10.1-7, Caes. 
62.8; Appian, BC 2.113; Syme, Tacitus [Oxford 1958], 2.557 n.7: Dio 44.14.2, assigning 
Brutus the primacy, is worthless, pace E.Fréhlich, RE 3[1899], 1730, and M.Gelzer, RE 
171917], 998f.). He was openly hostile to Caesar since c. the end of 45, when he and 
a few others (apparently not including Brutus) voted against the Senate's final batch 
of honours to Caesar (Dio 44.8.1, with Gelzer, Caesar [English translation, Oxford 19681, 
316f. & nn.1 & 2 on 317). But when Cassius sounded out some of his friends (Plutarch, 
Brut.10.1-3), it was agreed that Brutus' participation was essential, to guarantee the 
moral respectability of the deed. But Cassius and Brutus has been on bad terms because 
of rivalry over the urban praetorship (Plutarch, Brut.7.1-5 & 10.3ff.; Appian, BC 2.112 
& 113), i.e. since towards the end of 45 (the elections for 44 were apparently held in 
December 45: Cicero, ad fam.7.30.1-2). Brutus' slumbering Republican conscience was 
stirred by the pasquinades on L.Brutus' and Caesar's statues on the Capitol, Brutus’ 
tribunal, and elsewhere (Plutarch, Brut.9.5-8, Caes.62.7; Dio 44.12.1-3; Appian, BC 2. 
112; Suetonius, IuZiue 80.3). These appeared sometime after the loss of tribunician 
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power by Caesetius Flavus and Epidius Marullus (Suetonius, IuZzus 80.3), i.e. post the 
beginning of February, and in the aftermath of the Lupercalia incident (Dio 44.12.1-3), 
i.e. post February 15. Cassius then had to become reconciled with Brutus and persuade 
him to join the conspiracy (Plutarch, Brut.10.3-7; Appian, BC 2.113). This must already 
have been towards the end of February. Once Brutus has been won over, .other conspirators 
Had to be enlisted (Plutarch, Brut.11-12; Appian, BC 2.113). This must have taken some 
time, given that the conspiracy eventually numbered over sixty persons (Suetonius, Iui. 
80.4, cf. Eutropius 6.25 and Orosius 6.17.2, both presumably Livian). It follows that 


the conspiracy was only finally formed end-February to begninning-March. This dating is . 


consistent with the evidence of Suetonius, ZuZzus 80.4, according to which the conspi- 
rators considered murdering Caesar when he was involved in the comitia held for the pur- 
poses of electing the consuls of 43 and 42; these elections should probably be dated 
late-February to early-March (cf. Horsfall, G&R 21[1974], 193). The attempt had to be 
made quickly, both for security reasons (cf. Plutarch, Brut.12.2) and because Caesar 
was due to leave Rome on March 18 (Appian, BC 2.111 & 114). 


The conspirators considered several locations for the assassination (Suetonius, Juz. 


80.4; Nicolaus Damascenus 23.81), but postquam senatus Idtibue Marttis in Pompet curiam 
edictus est, facile tempus et locum praetulerunt (Suetonius, cf. Plutarch, Brut. 14.1). 
Thus the final decision to kill Caesar in the Senate-house was dictated by the circum- 
stances, and the choice had less to do with the precise date than with the practical ad- 
vantages of doing the deed in the Seante. In the detailed and circumstantial ancient ac- 
counts of these advantages (Nicolaus Damascenus 23.81; Plutarch, Brut. 14.1-2; Appian, 

BC 2.114 [quoted above p.89 in the note of J.M.Carter. Ed.]; Dio 44.16.1-2), no mention 
is made of the fact that the Ides of March coincided with the festival of Anna Perenna, 
If this had been of significance, Asinius Pollio or Empylus, the latter a friend of Bru- 
tus and author of a odyypama nepl tiic Katoapog cwarptoewe, 8 Boobtog émiyéyporrrar (Plu- 
tarch, Brut.2.4), would have recorded it and the item would have found its way into the 
historical tradition. Modern speculations, therefore, about the significance of the co- 
incidence of the festival of Anna Perenna overlook the facts that (a) the choice of time 
and location was in effect made for the conspirators, who were working to a very tight 
schedule, (b) there were numerous obvious advantages in doing the deed in the Senate- 
house, and (c) in the well-informed ancient accounts of the conspirators' calculations 
there is not a squeak about Anna Perenna. 
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O.SKUTSCH(London): CatulZus, 1.9, and Vergil, Aen.6.39¢ LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 90 


1. In LCM 7. 5(May 1982), 73-4, R.Mayer expresses disquiet about. the conjecture quale- 
cumque quidem patront ut ergo in Catullus 1.9. His first point is that the preposition 
ergo is never, except once in Arnobius, separated from the preceding genitive. He re- 
jects the parallels of causa, extra and intra, where separation is common, forgetting 
not only that prepositional ergo is rare but also that, apart from the line under dis- 
cussion, it is found only four times in poetry (Lucretius, 3.78 and 5.1246; Vergil, Aen. 
6.670; Silius Italicus, 6.134), where for metrical reasons separation is more likely to 
occur than in prose. What are the chances of separation among four examples? Classical 
scholars, as I have had reason to complain more than once, have little sense of statis- 
tical probability. 

Mayer's second point also fails to shake my confidence in Bergk's conjecture. Ad- 
mitting that ut would be correctly placed after the emphasized patront he objects to 
its being placed after qualeewnque quidem. He seems to misinterpret. qualecwnque quidem 
is parallel to the preceding qutdquid hoc libelli est, and with a syntactical pause af- 
ter quidem the position of ut is not only legitimate but excellent. 


2. .D.P.Fowler's explanation of the subjunctive in dis quamquam genttt atque inutctt 
uribue essent at Vergil, Aen. 6.394, in LCM 7.5(May 1982), 76, seem to me not to differ 
essentially from that given by Norden, which he quotes, and I have no doubt that it it 
is correct. Nevertheless Vergil, seldom content with single motivation, would probably 
have written quamdis if the rhyme with dis had not made it impossible. 
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H.B.GOTTSCHALK(Leeds): Diatribe again LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 91-92 


In a recent, article in this journal (LCM 7.1[Jan.1982], 3-7, Professor H.D.Jocelyn 
argues against the widespread view that ‘In some registers of ancient Greek the word 
StatouBr, could denote a type of philosophical discourse with definable characteristics’. 
He has provided a useful survey of the relevant material and a salutary warning against 
a too facile use of this term, and his comments on some crucial texts (e.g. Hermogenes, 
Meth.5, p.418 Rabe) are certainly right. Nevertheless I want to argue that the evidence -~ 
admits a more positive conclusion. : ; 
1, AvoatprBat (invariably in the plural) occurs as a book-title in Diogenes' catalogues 
of the works of Aristippus and several Stoics (Diog.Laert.2.85; 7.36, 163, 175 & 178); 
it is coordinated with, but distinguished from, such items as dialogues, oxoAal etc. and 
must therefore denote some kind of literary product in this context (the word has other 
nner ae as well, as have oxoAy and dudAta, but this need not affect the present argu- 
ment). : 

2. In some cases the title containing the word diatribat includes a term denoting the 
subject-matter, e.g. 7.163 Meplt coplag SioteAéay C’, “Eowtinal Sratpifal (cf. 7.178; but 
swish [SVF 7, p.139] has a different reading); this implies that diatribe denotes 
the form. 

3. In these catalogues it is implied, and sometimes said explicitly (2.88; 7.174 & 178), 
that the books were written by the man under whose name they are listed. A doubt about 
the authorship of diatribat is reported in two instances. In one it extends to the whole 
list (7.163, Ariston of Chios) and in the other Sotion and Panaitios accepted their au- 
thenticity (2.85, Aristippus). In both cases the argument was whether the diatribaz were 
written by the person under whose name they circulated, or by a namesake or forger; Jo- 
celyn suggests that the doubts about the true authorship arose because diatribe really 
denoted a report of the discourses delivered by Ariston or whoever to his pupils and re- 
corded by one of them, but neither Diogenes not the authorities he quotes see the prob- 
lem in these terms. Nor is it likely that all the minor Stoics to whom diatrtbai are at- 
tributed should have found amanuenses eager to record their wisdom for posterity. 

It is interesting that the gravest doubt about a work entitled Diatrtbai concerns 
one of the earliest, that of Aristippus (2.84f.); all the others mentioned by Diogenes 
belong to the third century (this may be an argument for its spuriousness). Its nearest 
contemporary would be the Diatribes attributed to Archytas (Stobaeus 1 pr.4 = FV 47 B 4), 
but it is difficult to be quite certain of the authenticity of any Pythagorean writings 
and the fragment quoted by Stobaeus has some suspicious features, e.g. the word AocyLoti- 
uy. Since it seems to belong to a classification of copia, it could have come from the 
spurious mepl coplac (H.Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period, 43ff.) 
and perhaps only its brevity saved it. 

4. One of the lists in which this title occurs is attributed to Sotion (2.85); so this 
usage was current in Alexandria in the late third century B.C.. Did it also orginate 
there, perhaps as a label attached by librarians to certain works which did not fit neat- 
ly into any other category? This would imply that it was not given to their works by the 
authors themselves, but the same is true of many ancient book-titles and of collective 
titles at all periods. 

5. The conclusions of 8§1-3 are supported by some ancient quotations. One is introduced 
by Diogenes (7.34) with the words Zrwwy ... év tale Avatpifatc ... yoduwer. Jocelyn (p.5) 
Suggests that the work may have been spurious, but even if this were so (and there is no 
evidence one way or the other) it would make no difference to our present purpose, which 
is to determine what Diogenes meant by al Atatoufal; there is no doubt that he regarded 
this as a book written by Zeno and containing his own views, and he refers to other wri- 
tings of Zeno's (*Eowtixh téxvn and MoAttela) in the same context. Sextus Empiricus also 
quotes Zeno's Diatribat in the same manner as the Politeta and On Justice of Chrysippus 
(Adv. Math. 11.190ff.). } 

6. In all these passages it is clear that Diatribat denotes a kind of literary compos- 
ition and that in expressions of the type al toO 6eTva AvatpiBal or 6 SeTva év talc Ata- 
_ terBate wnot, 6 Setva is regarded as the author both of the written work and of the ideas 
it contains. This seems to be contradicted by the most famous of all works entitled Dia- 
trtbat, and the only one of which a substantial part has come down to us in its original 
form: the one often referred to as al “Entxtitou AtatoiBat. If this were the correct form 
of the title, it would strongly support Jocelyn's case, but it seems to have no ancient 
authority; the correct form, found in the subscriptions to books 1-3, is ‘Appiavod tiv 
*Emtutiitou Atatp.Riv a” etc.. The meaning of this is explained by Photius, 8¢b2.58, p.17b, 
17-20 (= Epictetus, testim.VI Schenk]): “Apptavdc ... Eyooe ... Tiv AvatpLAdy “Envuti- 
tou ... BLBAla éumd; Simplicius says much the same thing at the beginning of his commentary 
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on the Encheiridion (= testim.III S.). This usage must be distinguished from the one 
found in the passages quoted earlier; the title could almost be translated ‘Arrian's 
(report of) Epictetus' discussions with his pupils’. Photius goes on to say that Ar- 
rian also ‘wrote’ twelve books of Epictetus’ “Ou.Atdau. The truth of this has been 
doubted (see Oldfather's introduction to his Loeb edition, p.xii n.2, with references), 
but Photius’ use of “QutAlar corresponds exactly to his use of Atato.fal. Both are un- 
paralleled and presumably catachrestic. Arrian himself does not refer to Epictetus' 
discourses as diatribai and various other appellations were current in antiquity, as 
Jocelyn points out (p.5). : ; 

7. We still have to determine, if possible, the characteristics of this species of 
literature. In spite of what has been said in the last paragraph, it is reasonable to 
start from Epictetus, for it is not likely that his works should have come to be known 
as Diatribat if they did not resemble other diatribai in some important respect. They 
are lectures on ethics, in an informal style using simple, even homely, language; the 
audience is frequently addressed directly and there are many passages of ‘dialogue’ 
with an imaginary partner (not always opponent). The same features are found in Sextus' 
brief quotations from the Diatribes of Zeno (Adv.Math.11.190 = SVF 1.250f.). Other quo- 
tations from Diatribes, none of them verbatim, mostly consist of anecdotes (Dicaeocles 
ap. Athenaeus 508f, Diocles ap. Numenius ap. Eusebius PF 74.6.6; Bion ap. Diogenes La- 
ertius 2.77 - I do not see why the expression ot nepl tdv Blana should not be an inst- 
ance of the 'periphrastic' use of ot nepl tév, cf. ot mepl tov EGSofov at Diogenes La- 
ertius 1.30 and of nepl tov Kaptotiov “Avtiyovov at 9.62; perhaps also Aristippus fr. 
122 Mannebach ap. Athenaeus 508c). But anecdotes are also found in Epictetus, e.g. 4.8. 
17, about the philosopher Euphrates. : 

These tricks of style are not confined to ‘diatribes’; they are found, for example, 
in Seneca's letters, in Lucretius, in Horace's Satires and many kinds of later litera- 
ture; George Orwell attributed the same devices to Big Brother (1984, pt.1 et p.41 of 
the Penguin edition). It is a style which came easily to writers of moralizing discour- 
ses, perhaps because, as Orwell points out, it is easy to handle. The question therefore 
is whether we are justified in speaking of it as the 'diatribe-style'. The evidence is 
very slender, but such as it is, it suggests that this style predominated in the things 
called diatribes, while other genres might make use of it as one among a larger reper- 
tory of styles. With this qualification, I suggest that the term is legitimate; for, as 
D.A.Russell puts it (Plutarch, p.29 n.25), ‘there is a distinct tradition which needs 
a name'. 


1. There is a parallel in the titles given by some manuscripts to two of the Latin adap- 
tations of Aratus: Claudit Caesaris Arati Phaenomena (see the apparatus in Baehrens 
PIM 1.199); Ruft Festi Avient VC Arati Phaenomena liber or Phaenomena (apparatus p.3 
Holder). See N.Horsfall, BICS 28(1981), 106, a reference which I owe to Professor A. 

J. J.Woodman. 
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J.B.HALL(Bedford College, London): A note on Ovid, Amores 1.13.19-20 
LCM 7.6(Jun.1982), 92 


atque eadem sponswn teultost ante Atria mittis, 
untus ut uerbt grandia damna ferant. 

The crux is a notorious one, and no conjecture so far advanced has commanded gener- 
al assent. The best, in my view, is Lachmann's sponsu uinetos (proposed in his note on 
Lucretius 4.1202), which has the virtue of disposing of the form sponswn, inappropriate 
here because, as the pentameter makes clear, the sponsio has already taken place and it 
is a matter now of the financial consequences for those poor unfortunates whose pledge 
is forfeit. eponeu, then, not sponswn is what I take Ovid to have written here; but I 
am less sure about uinctos, which, while stating what is true of all acts of sponsion, 
does not make it clear that in the cases to which Ovid here refers the sponsors have been 
caught out and must now bear the heavy financial loss incurred through their misguided 
utterance of that one word spondeo. Could the truth, I wonder, be sponsu captos? I fancy 
there is enough tangential evidence in 7LL 3336.53ff. to validate such an expression; cf. 
also Ovid AA 1.83, and Hollis' note ad loc.. 
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